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THOREAU' S  NANTUCKET  LECTURE  by  Don  Jordan 

[We  are  indebted  to  Don  Jordan  for  calling 
our  attention  to  the  following  forgotten  re- 
view of  Thoreau 's  lecture  on  Nantucket  Is- 
land from  the  NANTUCKET  INQUIRER  for  January 
1,  1855,  and  to  Bradley  P.  Dean  for  help  in 
deciphering  a  xerox  of  the  article.   It  gives 
us  the  text  of  one  of  the  earliest  known 
versions  of  the  lecture  which  eventually  be- 
came known  as  "Life  without  Principle.] 

"^KETCHES  OF  ATHENEUM  LECTURES 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

by  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Esq. 

Notwithstanding  the  damp,  uncomfortable 
weather  of  Thursday  evening,  and  the  muddy 
streets,  a  large  audience  assembled  to  list- 
en to  the  man  who  has  rendered  himself  notor- 
ious by  living,  as  his  book  asserts,  in  the 
woods,  at  an  expense  of  about  sixty  dollars 
per  year,  in  order  that  he  might  there  hold 
free  communion  with  Nature,  and  test  for  him- 
self the  happiness  of  a  life  without  manual 
labor  or  conventional  restraints.   His  lec- 
ture may  have  been  desultory  and  marked  by 
simplicity  of  manner;  but  not  by  paucity  of 
ideas. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Kelley  in- 
formed the  audience  that 
Horace  Greeley,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  would  lecture 
next  Friday  evening,  and 
Mr.  Thoreau  began  by  re- 
marking that  he  had  been 
led  to  ask  if  he  had 
spent  as  profitable  a 
year  as  the  farmer. 

Has  my  flail  been 
heard  early  and  late, 
and  was  its  sound  cheer- 
ing?  The  drought  may 
lessen  the  crop  of  corn, 
but  let  not  all  harvests 
fail.   The  lecturer  must 
begin  in  August,  and  his 
flail  must  be  of  tough 
material,  and  tied  with 
resolutions  stronger 
than  eel-skin.   He  must 
have  no  patent  corn- 
sheller;  and  may  blow 
out  the  chaff  himself. 
The  last  Lyceum  lecture 
which  I  attended  the 
lecturer  chose  a  sub- 
ject foreign  to  himself, 
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and  failed  to  interest.   I  have  never  been 
more  complimented  than  when  one  asked  me 
what  I  thought  and  then  stayed  for  my  answer, 
Men  commonly  want  to  know  about  acres  of 
me;  for  I  am  a  surveyor.   One  wished  me  to 
discourse  on  Slavery,  but  I  discovered  that 
he  and  his  clique  wished  the  lecture  to  be 
seven-eighths  theirs  and  one  eighth  mine. 
I  will  only  lecture  on  what  I  think,  not 
for  the  sake  of  saying  pleasant  things.   I 
wish  to  give  you  a  strong  dose  of  myself. 
You  have  sent  for  me,  and  will  pay  me,  and 
you  shall  have  me  even  if  I  bore  you  beyond 
all  precedent. 

I  shall  take  for  my  text  these  words, 
•What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gains 
the  whole  world  and  loses  his  own  soul?' 
This  world  is  a  place  of  business.   What  an 
infinite  bustle!   I  cannot  buy  a  blank  book 
to  write  thoughts  in  but  it  is  ruled  for 
dollars  and  cents.   I  read  of  farmers,  and 
think  that  in  tilling  the  sunny  earth  is 
the  basis  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  reli- 
gion, but  nearer  acquaintance  with  facts 
prove  that  their  relation  to  Nature  exist- 
ed only  in  my  imagination.   The  farmer  de- 
pends on  markets,  and  is  a  speculator  in  a 
modern  sense  his  speculum,  or  mirror,  be- 
ing the  shining  dollar,  and  his  life  as 
coarse  and  repulsive, 
and  liable  to  objections 
as  much  as  that  of  the 
mechanic.   A  farmer 
should  aim  to  live  as  a 
man.   (Here  the  lecturer 
introduced  illustrations 
of  the  hard  working  life 
of  a  farmer's  household.) 

If  anybody  thinks  a 
thought  how  sure  we  are 
to  hear  of  it!   If  only 
half  a  thought,  it  gets 
into  the  papers.   Too 
many  farmers  "shoulder 
the  crutch  and  show  how 
fields  were  won,"  rather 
than  plough  &c,  to  win 
a  field. 

Work  is  cheap,  while 
thought  and  character  are 
rare.   A  horse  was  once 
released  from  a  sawing 
machine,  and  allowed  to 
graze  in  an  alley.   He 
kept  continually  raising 
his  hind  feet  with  con- 
vulsive motion  as  if  the 
whole  earth  were  a  tread- 


mill.   His  conduct  was  symbolical  of  the  mor- 
al condition  of  his  master.   To  all  who  are 
engaged  in  a  routine  of  business  the  whole 
world  is  a  treadmill,  and  those  who  tread  it 
wear  the  marks  on  their  brows.   Each  trade 
is  a  craft  or  cunning,  and  its  practice  the 
result  of  long  experience. --Egypt  taught  our 
mechanics  some  things,  and  some  of  their 
tools  are  hoary  with  age.   The  stone  cutter 
grows  stony  himself.   He  resolutely,  but 
surely  proceeds,  and  patiently  takes  out 
dust.   There  is  much  less  moral  energy  in  the 
world,  than  the  physical  energy  used  every 
day  in  splitting  rocks.   Moral  rocks  are  in 
every  man's  yard,  but  he  will  not  split  them. 

Just  after  sunrise,  one  morning,  I  saw  H. 
with  his  oxen  drawing  a  load.   I  thought 
this  was  such  labor  as  the  American  Congress 
exists  to  protect;  honest,  manly  toil.   But 
at  evening  I  passed  a  rich  man's  yard,  and 
there  was  H.'s  stone.   The  dignity  of  his 
labor  departed. 

I  prefer  to  finish  my  education  in  a  differ- 
ent school  than  that  of  labor.   I  prefer  to 
walk  in  the  woods,  though  those  might  think 
ill  of  me,  who  do  the  work  of  shearing  the 
woods  and  make  Nature  bald  before  her  time. 
If  the  laborer  gets  no  more  for  his  employ- 
ment than  his  money  he  is  cheated--he  cheats 
himself.   The  aims  of  the  laborer  should  not 
be  to  get  a  living,  but  to  perform  good  work. 
He  should  work  for  scientific  and  even  moral 
ends. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  than  usually  jealous  of 
my  freedom.   I  regard  my  obligations  to  so- 
ciety as  very  slight  and  scant.   My  labors 
are  as  a  pleasure.   If  I  were  to  sell  my 
forenoons  and  afternoons  I  should  have  no- 
thing left  worth  having.   All  enterprises 
must  be  self  supporting.   To  inherit  proper- 
ty is  not  to  be  born,  but  to  be  still  born. 
To  be  constantly  supplied  by  friends  is  to 
go  into  an  almshouse.   The  Oriental  proverb 
is  the  true  one, 

"Greatness  doth  not  approach  him  ever 
looking  down, 

And  all  men  looking  high  are  certain  to 
be  poor . " 

How  shall  we  make  getting  a  living,  not 
only  honest  and  honorable,  but  inviting  and 
glorious?   One  would  think  by  looking  at 
literature  that  authors  never  thought  of 
this.   As  for  means,  it  is  wonderful  how 
careless  some  can  be  of  means  of  living, 
cold  and  hunger  are  more  friendly  to  my 
nature  than  methods  to  ward  them  off.   Does 
wisdom  work  in  a  tread  mill,  or  does  she 
teach  by  example? —  Did  Plato  get  his  own 
living  or  possess  the  means  of  living,  be- 
cause his  aunt  remembered  him  in  her  will, 
[sic]   The  rush  to  California  reflects  the 
greatest  disgrace  on  mankind.--  The  miner's 
hopes  rest  on  luck;  and  their  cause  called 
enterprise.   The  philosophy  poltry  [sic]  and 
religion  of  such  a  life  is  not  worth  the 
dust  of  a  puff-ball.   If  I  could  command 
wealth  by  lifting  my  finger,  I  would  not  pay 
such  a  price.   I  would  not  buy  a  ticket  in 
a  lottery  even  if  the  prize  were  a  seat  in 
heaven.   Men  who  do  thus  make  God  a  moneyed 
gentleman  who  amuses  himself  by  throwing 
down  pieces  of  money  to  see  the  rabble  scram- 


ble for  them.   What  a  satire  on  the  Deity! 
Is  this  the  ground  on  which  Oriental  and  Oc- 
cidentals meet?   Why  are  the  pulpits  silent? 
Silent,  because  some  of  their  preachers  even 
are  gone  to  California.   Satan  in  one  of  his 
revelations  showed  mankind  California,  when 
instead  of  the  cry  "Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan,"  they  shouted  "Go  ahead,"  and  he  had 
to  exert  himself  to  get  there.   Gold  is 
malleable  but  not;  as-ntUGh.  so. as>  wit.   The 
gold  digger  gambles,  for  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  shaking  dice  or  dirt. 

America  is  said  to  be  the  arena  on  which 
the  battle  of  freedom  is  fought.   It  may  be 
political  but  not  economical.   Land  of  the 
free.'   What  is  the  difference  between  being 
the  servants  of  King  George,  or  of  King 
Prejudice?  We  are  a  nation  of  politicians; 
our  children's  children  may  be  really  free. 
With  respect  to  true  culture  and  manhood 
we  are  provincial  not  metropolitan,  because 
we  do  not:  worship'  truth  but'  the  reflection  of 
truth,  and  substitute  the  means  for  the  end. 
Government  and  legislation--these  I  thought 
were  respectable  professions.   We  have  heard 
of  heaven  born  Lycurgus  &c,  but  what  divine 
legislators  would  legislate  about  tobacco, 
or  what  humane  ones  about  the  breeding  of 
slaves.   What  can  a  state  say  for  itself 
which  lives  by  such  productions!   A  commerce 
that  whitens  every  see  [sic] ,  makes  slaves 
of  our  sailors.   A  while  ago  a  ship  with  her 
crew  was  lost  whose  cargo  was  juniper-ber- 
ries and  bitter  almonds.   Such  is  the  trade 
between  Leghorn  and  New  York.   America  send- 
ing to  the  Old  World  for  her  bitters!   Is 
not  such  shipwreck  bitter  enough?   That 
which  some  call  enterprise  and  activity  re- 
minds me  of  flies  about  a  molasses  hogs- 
head. 

In  Pickering's  work  on  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands I  find  that  the  natives  live  on  fish 
and  poe  [sic] ,  but  it  is  on  account  of  lim- 
ited views  of  living.   There  are  two  kinds 
of  simplicity,  that  of  the  fool  and  that  of 
the  wise  man. —  What  are  artificial  wants 
that  they  should  be  encouraged!   The  chief 
want  is  ever  a  life  of  deep  experiences — 
that  is — character,  which  alone  draws  out 
Nature,  and  at  last  goes  beyond  her.   What 
we  want  is  culture  and  illumination;  the 
result  and  staple  product  will  be  men.   Who 
will  be  rasped  in  the  great  gizzard  of  cre- 
ation?  Politics  is  the  great  gizzard  of 
the  world. 

One  result  of  our  connection  with  mankind 
is  the  fearing  to  lose  their  good  opinion. 
A  wise  man  sees  the  heathanism  [sic]  and 
barbarism  of  his  own  country,  as  well  as 
that  of  those  to  whom  we  send  missionaries. 
Few  men  are  so  liberal  that  I  can  venture 
to  talk  with  them.   Their  roofs  are  too  low 
for  me.   Get  out  of  the  way  with  your  cob- 
webs, and  wash  your  windows! 

Most  men  are  like  drift-wood  on  a  flood, 
gathering  only  the  scum  of  the  eternal  sea. 
—  They  make  up  with  manner  the  lack  of  mat- 
ter. Their  idea  of  religion  goes  no  further 
than  a  religious  revival  or  spiritual  knock- 
ings.  (Here  followed  a  reference  to  the  en- 
thusiasm which  greeted  Kossuth,  the  fruit  of 
which  was,  he  said,  the  Kossuth  hat. )   My 


neighbors  [sic]  house  will  stand,  for  its 
foundations  are  of  granite,  but  he  will 
fall  for  he  rests  not  on  granitic  truth. 
Now  that  I  take  a  weekly  newspaper  the 
sun  and  rocks  have  not  so  much  to  say  to  me. 
We  learn  to  look  abroad  for  ideas.   How 
many  a  man  continues  his  daily  paper  because 
he  cannot  help  it,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
vicious  habits.   "Communication  from  Heaven" 
is  a  Journal  still  published,  which  never 
reprints  the  President's  Message,  but  rather 
the  'higher  law.'   These  facts  float  in  the 
atmosphere.   What  consequence  is  it  if  this 
planet  explode,  if  our  characters  are  not 
injured.   All  summer  went  by  without  my  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  but  the  morning  and  evening 
were  full  of  news  to  me.   We  trouble  our 
minds  too  much  with  the  details  of  unimpor- 
tant transactions  and  trivial  affairs.   It 
is  astonishing  how  much  some  people  are 
willing  to  lumber  their  minds.   The  mind 
may  be  made  an  arena  for  the  affairs  of 
the  public,  or  a  quarter  of  heaven. —  It 
is  important  to  preserve  the  mind's  chas- 
tity.  Be  careful  what  reaches  the  thoughts' 
shrine.   It  is  hard  to  forget  what  it  is 
so  useless  to  remember.   There  is  inspira- 
tion in  the  refined  gossip  which  comes  from 
Nature.   I  really  believe  that  mind  is  pro- 
faned which  attends  much  to  trivial  things. 
If  thus  desecrated,  by  wariness  and  circum- 
spection, devotion  and  reconsecration,  it 
may  grow  better.   Be  careful  what  objects 
and  subjects  are  thrust  on  your  minds.  Ev- 
ery thought  which  passes  through  the  mind 
helps  to  wear  and  tear  it. —  Pray  let  us 
live  without  being  dragged  by  dogs--Esqui- 
mux  fashion;  rather  as  if  the  soul  was  on 
a  royal  progress  thro'  all  worlds.   To  what 
end  do  bees  labor?   Is  there  so  much  need 
of  honey  and  wax?   A  man  near  me  raked  cran- 
berries in  a  field;  I  walked  over  that  field 
and  raked  thought,  which  was  better,  I  know, 
for  I  done  have  [sic]  both.   I  mind  not  the 
village  clock,  for  I  hear  the  clock  which 
strikes  the  eternal  hours.   What  if  my  walk 
seems  desultory,  and  the  bee  seems  better 
employed  than  I,  my  idleness  is  better  than 
his  industry.   Rather  may  my  spirit  hunger 
and  thirst,  than  that  I  forget  its  wants  in 
supplying  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  body! 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul." 
Aug.  9,  1860. 

THE  1984  ANNUAL  MEETING  .  .  . 

This  year's  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
as  usual  in  Concord  at  the  First  Parish 
Church  on  Saturday  July  14.   The  president- 
ial address  will  be  given  by  Ann  Zwinger. 
Walter  Harding  will  be  speaker  of  the  day. 
And  Paul  Williams  will  speak  on  Saturday 
evening.   Further  details  will  be  announced 
in  the  spring  bulletin. 

<7< 


Aug.  22,  1860 


A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA :  WHO  SAW  THE  CHICKEN  J 
CROSS  THE  ROAD?  by  Ronald  Wesley  Hoag. 

In  A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA  (published  serial- 
ly in  PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  in  1853 
and  as  a  book  in  1866),  Henry  Thoreau  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  vista  of  the  main 
street  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire:  "Keene 
Street  strikes  the  traveller  favorably, 
it  is  so  wide,  level,  straight,  and  long. 
I  have  heard  one  of  my  relatives,  who  was 
born  and  bred  there,  say  that  you  could 
see  a  chicken  run  across  it  a  mile  off." 
(1)   An  examination  of  the  surviving  manu- 
scripts containing  this  passage  reveals 
this  anonymous  relative  to  be  Thoreau 's 
own  mother,  Cynthia  Dunbar  Thoreau.   One 
of  the  manuscripts,  in  particular,  also 
justifies  conjecture  as  to  when  Mrs.  Tho- 
reau expressed  this  observation  to  her  son 
— probably  in  September  of  1850,  shortly 
before  he  and  Ellery  Channing  began  their 
excursion  to  Canada  with  a  train  ride  past 
the  town  of  Keene . 

Four  separate  manuscripts  with  the  de- 
scription in  question  have  been  located  by 
Thoreau  scholars.  (2)   The  first-composed 
is  Henry's  journal  entry,  recorded  between 
September  15  and  September  18,  1850. 
Quoted  with  permission  from  The  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library,  manuscript  MA  1302:9 
reads  in  part:  "Villages  with  a  single 
long  street  lined  with  trees — so  straight 
and  wide  that  you  can  see  a  chicken  run 
across  them  a  mile  off."   (Torrey  and  Al- 
len emend  the  ungrammatical  "them"  to 
"it,"  (3)  an  alteration  that  agrees  with 
Thoreau 's  own  practice  in  subsequent 
drafts.)   Noteworthy  in  the  journal  manu- 
script is  a  vertical  line  drawn  by  Thoreau 
through  this  passage,  his  usual  method  of 
identifying  material  for  use  in  lectures 
and  essays.   Also  noteworthy  are  the  date 
of  the  entry — several  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Canada  trip  on  Septem- 
ber 25 — and  its  use  of  the  generic  "vil- 
lages" rather  than  "Keene."   Presumably, 
in  discussing  his  itinerary  with  members 
of  the  household,  Henry  heard  this  descrip- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  village  streets  and 
was  sufficiently  struck  both  to  preserve 
it  in  his  journal  and  to  apply  it,  subse- 
quently, to  Keene. 

Three  later  manuscripts  with  the  specific 
Keene  Street  reference — all  housed  at  The 
Huntington  Library  and  quoted  here  with 
permission — are  an  early  lecture  draft  (HM 
949,  written  before  January  7,  1852),  a 
late  lecture  draft  (HM  950,  written  before 
March  17,  1852),  and  an  essay  draft  (HM 
953,  written  before  May  1852).   While  the 
latter  two  manuscripts  do  not  vary  substan- 
tively from  the  1853  and  1866  renditions 
of  the  street  description,  (4)  the  early 
lecture  draft  reads,  unmistakably,  "my 
mother"  where  the  others  state  "a  relative 
of  mine."   As  he  did  in  WALDEN  with  Alex 
Therien  and  elsewhere  with  other  contempor- 
aries, Thoreau  obviously  chose  to  preserve 
the  anonymity  of  his  mother  in  the  publish- 
ed account  of  his  journey  to  Canada. 

In  HENRY  D.  THOREAU  (1882),  Franklin  B. 
Sanborn  identified  the  Keene-born  relative 


in  A  YANKEE  IN  CANADA  as  Louisa  Dunbar,  Hen- 
ry's maiden  aunt  who  lived  with  the  Thoreaus 
in  Concord  for  much  of  her  adult  life.   San- 
born ruled  out  Cynthia,  two  years  Louisa's 
junior,  on  the  grounds  that  she  "hardly  lived 
there  long  enough  to  notice  the  chickens  a 
mile  off."   In  fact,  though,  Cynthia  Dunbar 
Thoreau  lived  in  Keene  from  her  birth  in 
1787  until  1798,  when  her  widowed  mother, 
Mary,  married  Captain  Jonas  Minott  and  moved 
the  family  from  New  Hampshire  to  his  Concord 
farm  on  Virginia  Road.   Moreover,  Sanborn 
himself  reported  that  Mrs.  Thoreau  "occasion- 
ally visited  her  native  town  after  her  marri- 
age in  1812. :  (5) 

Curiously,  Sanborn  apparently  later  discov- 
ered the  error  in  his  identification  without 
taking  the  opportunity  to  correct  it  in  print. 
In  his  personal  Walden  Edition  copy  of  A  YANK- 
EE IN  CANADA,  which  he  obtained  in  1907,  San- 
born penciled  the  words  "'my  mother'"  be- 
side the  text's  "one  of  my  relatives,"  (6) 
an  annotation  that  might  even  imply  famili- 
arity with  Thoreau's  crucial  lecture-draft 
manuscript  of  1852.   Although  he  worked  on 
THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU,  an  expanded 
biography,  until  its  completion  in  1917, 
Sanborn  did  not  give  credit  there  to  Cynthia 
Thoreau  for  her  veiled  appearance  in  her 
son ' s  book . 

East  Carolina  University,  Greenville,  N.C. 
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HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU  AND  THE  VIRGINIA  YANKEE, 
DAVID  HUNTER  STROTHER  by  Lonnie  L.  Willis 

When  Henry  David  Thoreau,  having  no  quarrel 
with  God,  died  quietly  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  6  May  1862,  the  American  Civil  War 
was  noisily  carrying  on  the  quarrel  between 
North  and  South.  Just  the  day  previous,  on 
May  5,  at  the  battle  for  Williamsburg,  ele- 
ments of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under 


Generals  Hooker  and  Kearney,  engaged  rear- 
guard divisions  of  the  Confederates;  cas- 
ualties at  the  end  of  the  day  were  heavy 
for  both  sides,  456  killed  and  1410  wound- 
ed for  the  Union  side  and  a  total  of  1570 
casualties  for  the  Rebels.  (1)   Thus,  on 
the  morning  when  Thoreau  died  Williamsburg, 
was  being  occupied  by  Federal  soldiers. 

One  does  not  know  how  much  the  progress 
of  the  war  occupied  Thoreau's  mind  in  his 
final  days  of  life.   He  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  toward  the  end  that  he  did  not  "so 
much  regret  the  present  condition  of  things" 
as  that  he  did  regret  having  "ever  heard 
of  it."  (2)   However,  one  combatant  in  the 
war  on  the  day  of  Thoreau's  death  left 
references  to  his  dying  and  to  WALDEN  in 
the  journal  which  he  maintained  during  the 
war.   These  allusions  to  Thoreau  appear  in 
what  has  been  called  the  "celebrated  'Porte 
Crayon's  Civil  War  Diaries;"  (3)  this 
pseudonym,  "Porte  Crayon,"  denominated 
the  American  illustrator  David  Hunter  Stro- 
ther  when  his  work  appeared  during  the 
1850's  in  HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. (4) 

A  short  biography  of  David  Hunter  Stroth- 
er  appears  in  THE  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY'S DICTIONARY  OF  ARTISTS  IN  AMERICA. 
(5)   Strother  was  born  in  1816  in  Martins- 
burg,  Virginia;  after  graduating  from  Jef- 
ferson College,  he  studied  art  in  Philadel- 
phia and  later  traveled  to  France  and  Italy. 
He  became  an  illustrator  for  books  and  mag- 
azines, and  his  best-known  work  appeared 
in  HARPER'S,  a  series  of  illustrated  arti- 
cles on  Southern  life.   A  reprint  of  this 
series  was  published  in  1857  under  the 
title  VIRGINIA  ILLUSTRATED.   When  the  Civil 
War  came,  he  gained  a  commission  in  the 
Union  Army  and  was  brevetted  brigadier 
general.   In  later  life  he  served  as  U.S. 
Consul-General  in  Mexico  City.   Strother 
retired  to  his  home  in  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1888. 

The  Civil  War  journal  of  David  Hunter 
Strother  apparently  constitutes  a  com- 
plete record  of  his  daily  affairs  from  11 
July  1861  to  15  October  1864.   The  full 
story  of  his  diaries  is  found  in  the  biog- 
raphy by  Cecil  D.  Eby,  Jr.,  "PORTE  CRAYON": 
THE  LIFE  OF  DAVID  HUNTER  STROTHER.  (6) 

Strother 's  remarks  about  Thoreau  occur 
in  his  entry  for  4  July  1862,  which  begins 
with  his  pessimistic  appraisal  of  the  war's 
progress.   McClellan,  he  writes,  is  over- 
whelmed, "forced  back  by  the  Richmond  con- 
centrated power."  (7)   This  news  was  im- 
portant to  Strother,  because  he  had  him- 
self recently  been  called  to  Washington  to 
advise  a  new  commander  for  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, "eneral  Pope.  (8)   Strother  is 
forced  to  admit  in  his  journal  that  the 
Confederates  are  "the  better  soldiers"  but 
thinks  "we  will  beat  them  in  the  end." 
He  regrets  that  the  "Napoleon"  who  will 
command  is  not  yet  on  the  field  for  the 
North.  (9) 

It  is  in  a  discussion  with  his  superior, 
General  Henry  Prince,  a  discussion  that 
centers  on  the  army's  disarray,  that  Stro- 
ther finds  his  mind  recalling  a  relevant 
passage  from  Thoreau.   Here  is  that  portion 


of  his  entry  for  4  July: 

Met  General  Prince  and  accompanied  him  to 
his  quarters.   He  has  served  in  Florida  and 
California  and  showed  me  some  sketches 
in  his  notebook.   His  brother  the  Major 
came  in  and  we  discoursed  on  military  move- 
ments in  general.   All  agreed  that  army 
baggage  was  properly  named  by  the  Romans 
impedimentum  and  that  an  individual  was 
the  better  with  the  least  amount  possible. 
This  was  Thoreau's  idea  in  his  view  of  the 
journey  through  life  in  WALDEN.   Thoreau 
died  lately.  (10) 

I  believe  that  this  contemporary  notice  of 
Thoreau's  death  has  not  been  noted  previous- 
ly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Strother 
rewrote  his  journal  for  a  later  publication 
in  HARPER'S,  serialized  as  PERSONAL  RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  WAR  between  1866  and  1868.   In 
searching  the  relevant  pages  of  HARPER'S, 
one  finds  that  this  passage  deletes  any  di- 
rect reference  to  Thoreau,  yet  it  retains 
something  of  Thoreau's  attitude.   The  revised 
entry  as  it  appeared  in  the  August  1867  is- 
sue of  HARPER'S  reads: 

I  met  Brigadier-General  Prince,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  Banks's  command,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  his  room.   We  found  here 
several  other  officers,  and  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  military  movements  and  army 
baggage.   All  agreed  that  the  Romans  had 
properly  characterized  baggage  as  "Impedi- 
menta," and  that  individuals  as  well  as 
armies  should  carry  as  little  as  possible. 
This  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  the 
enemy  has  had  over  us  in  the  field.   Our 
troops  have  been  overloaded  with  provis- 
ions and  material,  while  the  enemy  have 
nothing  except  what  is  barely  essential. 
The  country  through  which  we  advance  is 
enriched  by  the  pickings  of  our  camps  and 
the  reckless  wastefulness  of  our  soldiers; 
and  when  we  retreat  the  enemy  is  supplied 
from  our  offcast  superfluities.  (11) 
It  was  natural  for  Strother  to  drop  the  al- 
lusion to  Thoreau's  death  when  he  revised 
for  a  wider  audience  four  years  later;  appar- 
ently, it  was  also  natural  for  Strother  to 
remember  the  lesson  of  WALDEN^ecard^ng  "Imped 
imenta,"  signaled  by  his  own  choice  of  phrases 
Thoreau's  concern,  too,  was  for  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  "barely  essential"  and  "super 
f luities. " 

Boise  State  University,  Boise,  Idaho 
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THOREAU  SOCIETY  ARCHIVES  APPEAL  .  .  . 

The  Thoreau  Society  Archives  are  now 
greatly  enriched  by  the  addition  of  manu- 
script treasures  from  the  Thoreau  Lyceum 
Collections,  including  among  other  items, 
Thoreau  letters  and  survey  maps,  Sophia 
Thoreau  and  Prudence  Ward  watercolors, 
Sewall  and  Ward  family  correspondence,  the 
Day  Book  of  the  Thoreaus'  neighbor  Nathan 
Brooks,  and  by  the  deposit  loan  of  a  large 
cache  of  papers  and  memorabilia  of  Tho- 
reau's New  Bedford  friend  Daniel  Ricketson, 
containing  much  material  by  and  about  Tho- 
reau and  the  Concord  Authors.   The  Archives 
Committee  foresees  this  as  the  first  step 
in  a  campaign  to  actively  acquire  Thoreau 
material  for  the  Archives  and  make  it,  even 
more  than  it  is,  a  major  resource  for  Tho- 
reau research. 

Much  work  needs  to  be  done,  however,  to- 
ward the  keeping  and  care  of  these  wind- 
falls:  Many  manuscripts  need  to  be  repair- 
ed; newspaper  clippings  must  be  removed 
from  the  Brooks  Day  Book  to  expose  the 
entries  over  which  they  are  glued;  some 
pest-infested  items  must  be  cleaned;  all 
items  must  be  protected  in  acid-free  fold- 

-ers;  and  funding  must  be  raised  for  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  Ellen  Sewall  Papers  we  hope 
to  acquire.   In  addition,  to  guard  against 

-irrecoverable  loss  to  scholarship,  photo- 
copies, microfilms,  or  photographs  must  be 
made  of  unique  manuscripts  in  the  Archives. 
This  will  assure  that  duplicates  of  the 
texts  will  be  preserved  in  both  Thoreau  So- 
ciety repositories,  the  Concord  Library 
and  the  Thoreau  Lyceum. 

The  Thoreau  Society  needs  approximately 
two  thousand  dollars  to  get  these  priority 
projects  underway.   Please  send  your  tax- 
deductible  contributions,  payable  to  the 
Thoreau  Society,  to  the  Archives  Committee, 
Thoreau  Lyceum,  156  Belknap  Street,  Concord 
Mass.  01742.   Thank  you  for  whatever  help 
you  can  give  toward  the  care  of  our  common 
— our  uncommon — treasures. 

The  Archives  Committee 

c    o 
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Gozzi,  Raymond,  ed.   THOREAU *S  PSYCHOLOGY 
Lanham,  Md. :  University  Press  of  America 

Allin,  Craig.   THE  POLITICS  OF  WILDERNESS  PRE-  1983-   187pp. 

SERVATION.   Westport:  Greenwood,  1982.   Tho-Gfos?»  R°bert-        -»re  and  i    :ivation 
reau,  pp.  13-14. 

Armstrong,  Douglas.   "Was  Thoreau  Our  First 
Suburbanite?"   MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL.   Nov.  30, 
1983. 

Bronk,  William.   "Silence  and  Henry  Thoreau" 
in  THE  BROTHER  IN  ELYSIUM:  IDEAS  OF  FRIEND- 
SHIP AND  SOCIETY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.   New 


Agriculture  and  Society  in  Thoreau* s  Con- 
cord." JOUR. OF  AMER.HIST.,  69  (June,  1982) 
42-61. 
Harding,  Walter.   "A  New  Checklist  of  the 
Books  in  Henry  David  Thoreau 's  Library," 
STUDIES  IN  AMER.  RENAISSANCE  [SAR],  1983, 
151-186. 


Rochelle:  Elizabeth  Press,  1980. 


pp. 


15-120Hebert»  Ernest«   "Back  to  the  Land. 


A  gently  and  beautifully  written  summation 
of  Thoreau 's  ideas  on  friendship,  freedom, 
and  social  action,  much  of  it  paraphrase 
and  quotation,  in  a  volume  that  is  excep- 
tionally beautifully  printed. 

Booth,  Philip.   "Lines  from  an  Orchard  Once 
Surveyed  by  Thoreau"  in  Edward  Field,  ed. , 
A  GEOGRAPHY  OF  POETS.   New  York:  Bantam, 
i  1983.  p.  369.   Poem. 

Borst,  Raymond.   HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU:  A  DE- 
SCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY.   Review:  ANALYTIC- 
AL &  ENUMERATIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  6  (1982), 201 

Brooks,  Paul.   THE  OLD  MANSE  AND  THE  PEOPLE 
WHO  LIVED  THERE.   Trustees  of  Reservations. 
1983.   95pp.   Frequent  mention  of  Thoreau. 

Byron,  Gilbert.   COVE  DWELLER.   P.O.Box  154, 
Trappe,  Md.,  21673:  Unicorn  Bookstore, 
1983.   120pp.   Byron,  who  has  published 
many  poems  and  essays  about  Thoreau,  now 
at  80  tells  the  story  of  his  living  37 
years  alone  in  a  cabin  he  built  on  the 
shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.   The  book  is  de- 
cidedly a  pleasant  evening's  reading  and 
is  filled  with  references  to  Thoreau. 
Thoreau  Society  members  may  order  at  a  dis- 
count directly  from  the  publisher:  $6  post- 
paid paperback;  $19.50,  limited  signed 
hardback. 

Cabot,  Mary  C.   ANNALS  OF  BRATTLEBORO  1861- 
1895.   Brattleboro:  Hildreth,  1921.   1,323. 
On  Thoreau 's  Vermont  visit. 

Clune,  Henry  W.   "A  Time  for  Thoreau"  Roches- 
ter DEMOCRAT  CHRONICLE.   Nov.  27,  1983. 
Better  to  read  WALDEN  than  watch  "The  Day 
After"  on  TV. 

DiYanni,  Robert.   "In  the  American  Grain: 
Charles  Ives  and  the  Transcendentalists" 
JOUR.  OF  AMER.  CULTURE,  4  (1981),  139-151. 

Doudna,  Martin  K.   "Thoreau  and  the  Sandwich 
Islanders."   NEW  ENGLAND  QUARTERLY,  56 
(Sept.  1983),  432-439 

DuPree,  Robert.   "Permanence  and  Change  in 
Thoreau' s  Universe,"  STILLMAN  COLLEGE  JOUR- 
NAL, 3  (Spring,  1981),  71-77. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.   ESSAYS:  SECOND  SERIES. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Slater  et  aj_.  Cambridge: 
Harvard,  1983.   305pp.   $25.   3rd  volume  in 
new  collected  works  with  perfected  text. 
Notes  cite  where  Emerson  is  referring  anon- 
ymously to  Thoreau  in  the  essays. 

Fritzell,  Peter.   "'-'ALDEN  and  Paradox:  Tho- 
reau as  Self-Ponscious  Ecologist"   NEW  ENG- 
LAND REVIEW,  3  (1980),  51-67. 

Gayet,  Claude.   THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU.   Uppsala,  Sweden; 
Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis:  STUDIA  ANG- 
LISTICA  UPSALIENSIA  41.   1981.   138pp. 

Goudie,  Andrea.   "Exploring  the  Broad  Margins 
Charles  Ives'  Interpretation  of  Thoreau" 
MIDWEST  QUARTERLY,  13  (1972),  309-317. 


1983.   Thoughts  on 


BOSTON 
a  visit 


GLOBE.   Nov.  20, 
to  Walden  Pond. 

Jacobs,  Edward.   "The  Bible  in  WALDEN:  Fur- 
ther Allusions."  SAR,  1983,  297-302. 

Johnson,  Linck  C.   "Contexts  of  Bravery  in 
Thoreau 's  Revisions  of  'The  Service'  for  A 
WEEK."   SAR,  1983,  281-296. 

Long,  Larry  R.   "New  Testament  Doctrines  in 
Thoreau's  WALDEN"  in  Everett  Ferguson,  ed. 
CHRISTIAN  TEACHING:  STUDIES  IN  HONOR  OF  Le- 
MOINE  G.  LEWIS.   Abilene:  Abilene  Christian 
University,  1981.   pp.  288-302. 
'Lyttle,  David.   "Thoreau's  'Diamond  Body'" 
and  "Katahdin  and  the  'Wild'"  in  STUDIES 
IN  RELIGION  IN  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 
Lanham, Md.:  Univ.  Press  of  America,  1983 
pp.  182-214,  215-235. 

McDonnell,  Thomas  P.   "Pian  D'arca  and  Wal- 
den Pond."   CORD  (St.  Bonaventure  Univ., 
Olean,  N.Y.),  August,  1955.   pp.  237-241. 
Thoreau  and  St.  Francis. 

MONTEREY  (Cal.)  PENINSULA  HERALD.   "Thoreau 
Project  Moves  to  California."   Aug.  28, 
1983.   Thoreau  Edition  leaves  Princeton. 

Pobinson,  David.  "Thoreau's  Human  Land- 
scape." SWEET  REASON:  OREGON  ESSAYS,  2 
(1983),  33-36.   On  death  in  C^PE  COD. 

Schneider,  Richard.   "Henry  David  Thoreau" 
in  Frank  Magill,  ed.   CPITICAL  SURVEY  OF 
POETRY.   Englewood  Cliffs:  Salem  Press, 
1983.   VII,  2896-2904. 

Siebenheller,  Bill  &  Norma.   "Thoreau's 
Staten  Island  Legacy."   STATEN  ISLAND  AD- 
VANCE.  Dec.  4,  1983. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.   THOREAU  IN  THE  MOUNT- 
AINS.  Review.   DOWN  EAST.   Aug.  1983. 

.   WALDEN  and  CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE.  New 

York:  Penguin,  1983.   431pp.   With  an  in- 
troduction and  annotations  by  Michael  Mey- 
er.  A  thoughtful,  provocative  introduc- 
tion, ideal  for  college  students.   Good 
though  brief  annotations.   Text  is  based  on 
the  first  edition.   Includes  Thoreau's  map 
of  the  pond  but  neither  the  epigraph  nor 
title-page  drawing  of  cabin. 

"Wild  Apples."  AUDUBON,  85  (Nov. 
1983),  50-59.  Quotations  from  the  essay 
with  photographs  by  Bruce  Thomas. 

Tissot,  Roland.   "Les  Douze  Echos  d'Economie 
dans  WALDEN."   ETUDES  ANGLAISES,  34  (Jan. 
1981),  32-43. 

Tritt,  Michael.   "Thoreau's  Skillful  Use  of 
an  Entomological  Text."  AMER.  TRANSCENDENT- 
AL QUART.  ,  52  (Fall,  1981),  259-262.   On 
the  battle  of  the  ants  in  WALDEN. 

Van  Goethem,  Larry.   "Thoreau  Visits  Me." 
NEW  YORK  TIMES.   Oct.  5,  1983.   Thoreau 
"visits"  a  modern  simple  lifer. 

Waring,  Pat.  "Thoreau's  Oasis  at  Walden 
Pond."   CAPE  COD  TIMES.   Aug.  23,  1983. 

Young,  Catherine.   TO  SEE  OUR  WORLD.   Agin- 


court,  Ont.  &  New  York:  Morrow,  1979.   127pp 
Photographs  illustrating  quotations  from 
Thoreau.   Introduction  by  Margaret  Atwood. 
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THOREAU* S  PSYCHOLOGY:  A  REVIEW  by  Edmund  Scho- 
field. 

GOZZI,  Raymond  D.,  editor.   THOREAU' S  PSY- 
CHOLOGY: EIGHT  ESSAYS.   Lanham,  Maryland:  Uni- 
versity Press  of  America,  1983.   187pp. 
$21.50,  cloth;  $10.75,  paper. 

The  eight  essays  in  this  volume  were  origi- 
nally presented  at  a  conference  entitled  "Psy- 
chology and  the  Literary  Artist:  A  Case  Study 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau,"  held  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Geneseo  in  April 
1978.   Despite  what  the  book's  and  the  con- 
ference's titles  might  suggest,  however, 
there  is  no  consistent  point-of-view  or 
methodology  uniting  the  essays  beyond  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  explore  Thoreau's  psyche. 
One  essay  deals  in  Freudian  methodology,  for 
example,  another  in  Ericksonian  principles; 
one  reports  the  results  of  a  personality-pro- 
file test;  another  takes  the  literary  critic's 
approach,  still  another  the  literary  histor- 
ian.' s  approach,  and  yet  another  the  biogra- 
pher's approach — all  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
general  goals.   Nevertheless  the  first  three 
essays  can  fairly  be  said  to  display  a 
Freudian  bias  and  the  second  three  the  lit- 
terateur's sensibility.   The  two  essays  re- 
maining are  attempts  at  synthesis  and  recon- 
ciliation of  some  or  all  of  the  first  six 
essays  and  are  therefore  of  special  interest, 
as  are  the  faithful  transcripts  of  the  vigor- 
ous question-and-answer  sessions  that  follow- 
ed the  oral  presentations. 

THOREAU'S  PSYCHOLOGY  clearly  is  a  landmark, 
the  third  significant  product  of  a  gradually 
emerging  movement  to  illuminate  and  under- 
stand Thoreau's  "psychology."   The  first  two 
essays  in  THOREAU'S  PSYCHOLOGY  are  summaries 
of  its  two  predecessors — Raymond  Gozzi's  as 
yet  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation, 
"Tropes  and  Figures:  A  Psychological  Study 
of  David  Henry  Thoreau,"  and  Richard  Le- 
beaux's  classic  YOUNG  MAN  THOREAU.   Together 
with  these  two  earlier  studies,  THOREAU'S 
PSYCHOLOGY  is  destined  to  set  the  direction 
and  tone  of  such  studies  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Gozzi's  dissertation  was  the  first  full- 
length  study  of  Thoreau  to  use  depth  psycho- 
logy.  Completed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
it  drew  fire  for  its  unconventional  (and  in- 
convenient?) approach  and  then  was  studiously 
ignored  by  traditionalists.   Fortunately,  we 
now  have  a  summary  of  that  pioneering  effort 
in  print.   Let  us  hope  the  summary  will  help 
spring  loose  the  entire  work  for  publication. 
Almost  a  decade  later,  Walter  Harding's  ut- 
terly different  account  of  Thoreau's  life, 
THE  DAYS  OF  HENRY  THOREAU,  was  published.   In 
hindsight,  it  almost  seems  that  Harding  took 
to  heart  the  criticisms  levelled  against  Goz- 
zi :  several  eminent  critics  castigated  Hard- 
ing for  having  limited  himself  to  organizing 
and  matter-of-factly  recounting  the  bewilder- 
ing array  of  facts  known  about  Thoreau's  life, 


sans  ideological  overlay.   "Interpretation!" 
"Speculation!"   "Synthesis!"  they  cried. 
Somehow,  they  complained,  Harding  had  dim- 
inished Thoreau  by  sticking  to  the  facts. 
Perhaps  not  until  YOUNG  MAN  THOREAU  appear- 
ed in  1977  did  the  psychological  approach 
to  Thoreau  gain  even  qualified  general  ac- 
ceptance— though  I  suspect  that  Lebeaux's 
was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  interpretation, 
speculation,  or  synthesis  Harding's  critics 
had  had  in  mind.   It  is  one  strength  of 
THOREAU'S  PSYCHOLOGY  that  it  accommodates 
comfortably  attempts  by  Gozzi,  Lebeaux,  and 
Harding  (!)  to  divine  the  psychological 
wellsprings  of  Thoreau's  artistic  creativ- 
ity. 

The  excellent  final  essay  by  Norman  N. 
Holland  helps  in  no  small  way  to  accomp- 
lish this  surprising  feat.  In  it,  Holland 
skillfully  balances  and  reconciles  the  dis- 
parate approaches  taken,  and  comments  in- 
cisively on  the  virtues,  shortcomings,  and 
implications  of  the  six  primary  essays.   A- 
long  with  Gozzi's  own  friendly  critique  of 
Lebeaux's  essay  and  the  transcripts  of  the 
question-and-answer  sessions,  Holland's 
synthesis  may  be  the  most  valuable  chapter 
in  the  book.   In  saying  this  I  do  not  in 
the  least  demean  or  disparage  any  of  the 
other  essays,  but  wish  merely  to  say  that 
through  the  interaction  and  synthesis  these 
three  elements  stimulate  among  the  book's 
parts,  the  conference  as  a  whole  is  shown 
to  have  been  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts. 

For  me,  the  most  meaningful  comments  in 
Holland's  synthesis  have  to  do  with  Gozzi 
and  Lebeaux's  psychoanalytic  approach.   Of 
it,  he  says,  "Lebeaux  and  Gozzi  raise  yet 
another  problem:  determinism."   (Later  on, 
he  alludes  to  the  problem  of  "foggy  deter- 
minism.")  I  must  confess  to  sharing  Pro- 
fessor Holland's  misgivings  in  this  regard. 
Beyond  its  proven  efficacy  in  psychotherapy, 
Freudian  psychoanalysis  is,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  a  "damned-if-you-do,  damned- 
if-you-don* t"  proposition  when  it  comes  to 
understanding  people  who  are  demonstrably 
under  no  psychological  stress.   (I  have 
made  many  sincere  attempts  to  see  it  as 
otherwise  but  all  of  them  have  failed. ) 
This  approach  to  understanding  human  nature, 
as  Professor  Holland  points  out,  too  often 
resorts  to  faulty  reasoning  in  its  persis- 
tent attempt  to  account  for  all  human  be- 
havior.  Holland  offers  examples  that  show 
how  this  is  so  in  the  present  instance. 
There  can  be  no  justice  in  such  an  approach 
nor,  ultimately,  full  enlightenment.   I 
wish  that,  at  the  very  least,  room  could 
have  been  made  at  the  conference  for  the 
Jungian  approach,  about  which  nary  a  word 
is  said  beyond  one  passing  reference.   Even 
better  would  have  been  an  attempt  to  take 
a  thoroughly  Eastern  perspective  of  human 
psychology.   (After  all,  Orientals  hold  up 
at  least  half  the  Over-psyche!)   How  deep, 
I  find  myself  asking,  must  one  dig  into  ob- 
scure corners  to  find  the  Far  Eastern  equi- 
valent of  the  Oedipus  myth?   Quite  far,  I 
suspect,  for  so  far  as  I  know  the  dominant 
Far  Eastern  cultures  view  (or  viewed)  the 
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parent-child  relationship  in  a  light  utterly 
different  from  the  one  we  do.   They  do  not, 
for  example,  view  filial  piety  as  the  mani- 
festation of  arrested  development.   Similar 
considerations  apply  to  attitudes  about  Man's 
relationship  to  Nature. 

Can  a  psychology  totally  dependent  upon 
Western  assumptions  (and  presumption)  in 
fairness  be  imposed  on  non-Europeanized  0- 
rientals  or  other  non-Europeanized  Occident- 
als— or  on  an  Occidental  with  Oriental  affin- 
ities as  intense  as  those  we  know  Thoreau 
felt?   And  what  of  peoples  who  are — or  who 
until  recently  were — outside  either  orbit? 
I  submit  that  what  we  will  need,  if  we  ever 
hope  to  understand  Thoreau  (or  ourselves), 
is  a  science  of  the  soul  that  transcends  the 
East-West  dichotomy,  one  that  is  not  norma- 
tive and  based  on  a  single  culture,  but  desc- 
riptive and  applicable  to  all  human  beings 
and  peoples.   As  a  starting  point,  we  all 
would  profit  from  reading  Michael  R.  Keller's 
excellent  article  on  Thoreau  in  the  JOURNAL 
OF  TRANSPERSONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (9,  1977). 

THOREAU'S  PSYCHOLOGY  is — as  were  Gozzi's 
and  Lebeaux's  individual  studies  before  it — 
an  imposing  milestone  in  Thoreau  studies, 
albeit  a  flawed  one,  and  no  student  or  ad- 
mirer of  Thoreau  can  afford  to  ignore  it. 
But  we  have  many  more  milestones  to  go  be- 
fore we  can  truthfully  claim  to  understand 
Thoreau 's  psyche.   A  long  and  interesting 
journey  lies  ahead. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  in- 
formation sent  in  for  this  bulletin:   T. Bil- 
ly, C.  Bode,  A.  Bula  ,  J.  Cos  tine,  M.Detter  line,  R. 
Fleck,R.Gollin,B.Gronewald,K.Harber,R.Hay- 
nes,D. Jeff rey, E.Johnson, P. Jones, D.Kamen-Ka ye, 
G . Ma  zar aki  s , T . McDonnel 1 , W . Mc I nnes , D . Moure , D . 
Rob  i  nson ,E.Schofield,A. Sma 1 1 , R . Thompson , C . 
Wolf,  and  S.Yoos.   Please  keep  your  secre- 
tary informed  of  items  he  has  missed  and 
new  ones  as  they  appear 

Aug.  25,  1860 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

Our  deepest  apologies  to  those  Thoreau 
Society  members  who  were  refused  passes  to 
attend  the  Thoreau  Society  session  at  the 
Modern  Language  Association  convention  in 
New  York  City  on  Dec.  28,  1983.   In  the 
past  the  MLA  has  always  granted  such  passes 
to  Thoreau  Society  members.   This  year  the 
MLA  changed  its  policy  without  calling  it  to 
our  attention  and  thus  the  misunderstanding 
arose.   Unfortunately  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  after  the  session  was 
over  and  thus  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
it.   And  so,  our  apologies. — WH 

J.Parker  Huber,  author  of  THE  WILDEST 
COUNTRY,  will  conduct  another  of  his  classes 
next  summer  following  Thoreau 's  journeys  in 
the  Maine  Woods.   For  details,  write  Huber  at 
35  Western  Avenue,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  05301 

Ann  Zwinger,  our  president,  has  just  pub- 
lished A  DESERT  COUNTRY  NEAR  THE  SEA  about 
the  Baja  Peninsula  (Harper  &  Row). 

Steve  Adams  informs  us  that  the  quota- 


tion that  Richard  Hutton  wished  identified 
in  TSB  165  is  from  the  "Monday"  chapter  of 
A  WEEK  where  Thoreau 's  wording  is  "There 
was  but  the  sun  and  the  eye  from  the  first." 
— Princeton  Edition,  p.  157.   And  the  quo- 
tation Mrs.  Kamen-Kaye  wished  identified  ; 
has  been  spotted  by  Beth  Witherell  as  from 
the  JOURNAL  entry  for  April  1,  1841  (Prince- 
Edition,  I,  295. 

The  Walden  Forever  Wild  Committee  is 
sponsoring  a  bill  before  the  Massachusetts 
State  Legislature  requesting  that  the  Wal- 
den Pond  State  Reservation  be  changed  from 
a  recreation  park  to  an  educational-ecolog- 
ical-historical sanctuary.   People  support- 
ing the  bill  should  write  to  Rep.  Lucile 
Hicks  or  Senator  Chester  Atkins  at  the 
State  House  in  Boston  (02133). 

In  response  to  Jimmy  Carter's  letter  a- 
bout  Thoreau  in  TSB  165,  Herbert  Bailey  of 
Princeton  University  Press  writes  that  on 
January  20,  1977,  he  wrote  President  Carter 
saying  in  part:  "On  this  day  of  your  inaug- 
uration I  have  the  honor  of  sending  you, 
for  The  White  House  Library  or  perhaps  even 
for  your  bedside  table,  a  copy  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau 's  WALDEN.   This  is  a  new  edi- 
tion of  WALDEN,  which  was  produced  as  a 
part  of  the  program  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  to  provide  excel- 
lent new  editions  of  the  greatest  American 
writers.   The  themes  of  simplicity  and  of 
the  fundamental  moral  values  of  the  American 
people,  so  prominent  in  your  campaign,  are 
also  Thoreau 's  themes.   No  doubt  you  have 
read  the  book  before,  but  I  hope  that  as 
you  consider  the  problems  of  the  American 
economy  you  will  remember  what  Thoreau  said 
on  that  subject,  and  indeed  in  WALDEN  there 
are  many  things  of  relevance  today--on  per- 
sonal goals,  on  the  American  heritage,  on 
man's  relation  to  God  and  nature,  and  even 
on  the  news  media. 

"I  hope  that  after  a  day  of  intense  oc- 
cupation with  the  business  of  state,  you 
will  find  time  to  spend  a  few  moments  with 
Thoreau,  fishing  in  his  pond  or  walking  in 
the  woods.  I  even  hope  that  you  will  find 
a  place  for  Thoreau' s  book  next  to  your 
Bible." 

Frank  M.  Howell  of  West  Allis,  Wis. has 
donated  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  society 
in  honor  of  his  father,  John  G.  Howell 
(1859-1934). 

An  article  in  the  DENVER  POST  for  Aug. 
11,  1983,  points  out  that  the  author  Jes- 
samyn  West  frequently  quotes  Thoreau  in  her 
journal . 

Concerning  the  controversy  in  recent  is- 
sues of  our  bulletin  over  the  bent  nails 
found  in  Thoreau's  cabin  cellar  hole,  Jim 
Dawson  of  Trappe,  Md.,  has  found  the  solu- 
tion in  the  quotation  from  WALDEN:  "There 
is  a  certain  class  of  unbelievers  who  some- 
times ask  me  such  questions  as,  if  I  think 
that  I  can  live  on  vegetable  food  alone; 
.  .  .  I  am  accustomed  to  answer  such,  that 
I  can  live  on  board  nails."   Jim  adds, 
"Well, that's  it.   He  ate  them.   Spitting 
the  bent  ones  out  the  window  to  be  found 
by  Roland  Robbins  when  he  excavated  the 
foundation. 


